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FITMENTS— II.-THE DINING-ROOM. 



F all the rooms in the house the dining- 
room should be designed to have the 
most inviting and cheerful aspect, 
A dark, gloomy, dining-room is not 
calculated to encourage a mirthful 
and placid temper, elasticity of spi- 
rots, etc., on the family and friends 
when they assemble at meals. The 
artistic vein which runs through our 
trade has no doubt been very much 
encouraged by the fashion of cultured 
people to include among their neces- 
sary accomplishments and studies a knowledge of having the 
house beautiful, or home decoration; therefore the consequent 
good taste and refined judgment which now characterize the 
choice of such people in having a popular and more sensible 
appreciation of the beautiful in art decoration. 

But it is unfortunately true that there still remains in many 
houses decoration and furniture in which there exists not the 




chine, animal, or man, or all these. But whether the material 
be cheap or costly, both material and labor must be elements of 
the cost of manufacture. But there is also a third element 
which does not, perhaps in the same sense, enter into, or con- 
tribute to the cost of manufacture — the additional element is 
that of art value. There are numerous articles in common use 
at the present day in Europe and America in which the cost of 
material and of production forms the whole value ; no art what- 
ever being displayed. It is undoubtedly the presence of this 
third element — the artistic — which makes an object pleasing and 
attractive to the eye, and therefore, of course, contributes 
largely to the commercial value. Of late we are pleased to see 
a great advance in this artistic element, while in the other two 
— that of material or the skill of the workman — little improve- 
ment can be claimed. 

t Some manufacturers of artistic furniture have made a mis- 
take in vieing with each other for the beauty of form and or- 
nament, and paying scant attention to the thoroughness and 
substantial excellence of material and workmanship. 

Another rule is that we should not have in our houses any- 
thing that is not useful, as well as ornamental ; and if such 
rules were carried out the wax peach would no longer blossom 
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slightest element of beauty, and where costliness and vulgarity 
reign supreme. 

In decoration and furniture, and especially furniture having 
a special purpose (such as fitments), the first consideration of 
the designer should be to effect a perfect adaptation to the use 
for which it is intended, and the greatest possible amount of 
convenience and accommodation should be aimed at, in order 
that the furniture may be well suited to the size and uses of 
the apartment in which it is to be placed. 

The art value in furniture is of great importance. In all 
manufactured articles there are, as we all know, two elements 
of cost. The first is that of the material itself, and the second 
that of the labor expended upon it. The material may vary 
greatly in its intrinsic value, and the labor be that of the ma- 



under its glass shade, and the crimes which were committed in 
beads and Berlin wool would vanish, and perhaps a limit might 
be placed to that lively array of antimacassars/ which in some 
rooms suggested a sort of eternal washing day. A room often, 
through the want of a proper scheme of coloring, becomes 
chaotic and lacks that repose and sense of peace which is only 
to be got by a proper arrangement of color. All good colors are 
equally beautiful; they are the artist's rough * material, and all 
good colors have their places. The great improvement that has 
taken place in coloring is entirely due to a proper recognition 
of the secondary colors. There are two ways of getting beauty 
of color. We may, of course, use the primary colors, but in that 
case, in order to harmonize them together, we have to use neu- 
trals (white, black and gold.) 
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We have shown for illustration to this chapter on dining- 
room fitments two elevations-one showing the sideboard with cup- 
board fitments on either side, the same to go round the room, as 
will be seen by looking at the plan. On the lower part of the 
sideboard there will be noticed five drawers — four small drawers, 
and below them the large drawer with the string of carving and 
flutes on its face (as shown on the page of details). Such a 
drawer is in great request for large tablecloths, table mats, etc. 
As there is no dinner waggon in this room, the top of the bot- 
tom part of the sideboard answers the purpose, unless one liked 
to substitute a dinner waggon in place of the couch shown in 
the plan opposite the fire-place. The top part of the sideboard 
consists of a shelf supported on brackets, between the brackets 
three panels —the two outside panels carved. The reason for 
carving the outside panels is that they give an appearance of 
breadth to the sideboard, whereas if only the middle panel was 
carved it appears to shorten and draw the eye in towards the 
center of the sideboard. 



taste, and not over costly silks and art muslins of delightful 
colorings, the inmates of a house must have poor taste and be 
hopelessly insensible to the influences of art, who do not show 
some pretensions to tastefulness in the decoration of their win- 
dows. In window decorations, as well as cabinet work, sim- 
plicity is a desirable element, as we have shown. Stained glass 
in the top frames subdues the light, and renders a valance un- 
necessary, a couple of lace blinds, cream colored, in each case- 
ment, and a wide plush, or art serge curtain to match the rest 
of the coverings, furnish the windows in a pleasant and artistic 
manner. 

The scheme of decoration could be as follows : All the 
woodwork, including the chimney-piece, sideboard, doors, wall- 
panelling, etc., to be of mahogany, stained and oiled, not polished; 
the wall space between the woodwork and the cornice, which 
forms a large frieze, to be filled in with a chintz or wall-paper 
having a delicate red ground, the flowers and ornament on such 
of course to be in harmony. The cornice and ceiling to be of 
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Above the shelf, a mirror — a little glass — in a room is neces- 
sary, and the judicious use of such should be manifest in the 
adornment and decoration of our wails. The craze of having 
our rooms— and especially our dining-rooms— dressed up and fur- 
nished as milliners' showrooms is happily sinking into oblivion. 
Pilasters support the frieze, which has for ornamentation swags 
consisting of ribbons and fruit delicately carved, and above all 
the pediment. The fire-place elevation consists of chimney-piece, 
overmantel, etc. On either side of same a check easy chair is 
fitted — a most comfortable arrangement, especially on a cold 
winter's night; there one would be sure to enjoy an after-din- 
ner nap. On each corner of the room at this end is a corner 
cupboard, most useful for bits of old china and books. On the 
side of the room opposite the sideboard is the window, of which 
a sketch is shown. Some time ago it was considered quite the 
correct thing to have the window draped with white lace cur- 
tains, which, when viewed from either within or without, had 
a most cheerless and bare aspect. But now, with improved 



a soft yellowish gray, with the members of the cornice a darker 
shade and picked out in gold. A dark, rich yellow green 
leather or velvet might be used for the coverings of the sofas 
and chairs. The floor to be stained, and a parquetry border of 
oak might be used, which is not very expensive, and undoubt- 
edly repays one for the extra expense by the beautiful appear- 
ance and finish it gives to a room. The carpet might have a 
rich indigo ground well filled over with such warm colors as 
orange, rich green, red and crimson ornament. The fender and 
fireirons to be in wrought iron or steel, but the dog grate in 
brass. It is always better to have as much brass about a grate 
as possible; it gives a sparkle and glow about the fire-place 
which no other metal has. Tiles to be red with a bluish gray 
marble moulding round the opening to protect the woodwork 
of the chimney-piece. Or another simple method of decoration 
might be used ; for instance, all the woodwork, chimney-piece, 
sideboard, doors, etc., to be made in pitch pine, or any plain 
wood stained and polished or painted a dark Persian red, with 
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the panels a darker tint, and some of the mouldings picked out 
with a dull gold ; the wall space between the woodwork and the 
cornice to be filled in with a paper of a delicate bluish green 
ground, with yellow and soft red tinted flowers. The ceiling to 
be of a rich cream color, with the cornice a deeper shade ; 
mouldings and enrichments of the cornice picked out with gold. 
All metal work — sconces, finger plates, gas fitting, etc. — to be in 
brass. The general effect of such would be warm and delicate 
— two most essential elements in the decoration of a dining-room. 
Or, where the dining-room is situated in a dark and gloomy 
locality, the sideboard, mantelpiece, chairs, etc., could be 
natural woods, oak, mahogany, etc., and all the rest of the 
woodwork, fitments, doors, etc., painted white. 



THE ROCHESTER LAMP. 




EVERAL manufacturers of central 
draught lamps have tried to adopt a 
wick movement that more or less re- 
sembles the wick movement of the 
Rochester lamp, but the Rochester 
patent protects the principle of re- 
moving both wick and wiek move- 
ment entirely from the lamp, which 
is a very necessary operation when 
repairs are necessary, or when the 
lamp wants a new wick, or when the 
wick movement requires cleaning. In all the lamps we have 
seen in which the Rochester movement has been imitated it is 
impossible to remove the wick attachment from the lamp, with- 
out breaking the lamp altogether. The movement of the wick, 
as is well known, is regulated by a lever, instead of the old 
time cog-wheel attachment, and the wick is lifted in such a 
manner as to preserve an absolutely horizontal surface. 

The Rochester being a central draught lamp, a current of 
air through the large central tube, which, keeping the air from 
being overheated, makes the lamp absolutely non-explosive ; 
and owing to the large amount of oxygen delivered to the 
flame, perfect combustion is secured, the perforated cone distrib- 
uter delivering the air to both sides of the wiek. Another 
point in favor of the Rochester lamp is that the cone distributer 
fits over the air tube and against the wick in such a manner 
that the oil cannot run down the outside of the lamp to 
damage the table cloth. 

On account of the well-known reputation of the Rochester 
lamp, dealers frequently sell other makes of lamps as Rochester 
lamps, but customers are reminded that the trade mark, which 
consists of the words, u The Rochester Lamp," is stamped into 
the body of every lamp manufactured by the firm. 

The manufacturers of this important lamp pay as much at- 
tention to the artistic exterior of their lamps as they do to the 
interior mechanism, making them objects of decorative art. 
They manufacture a fine line of table lamps in which onyx and 
gilt brass are combined most artistically. Some of the lamps 
are upheld by oxidized silver Cupids ; others have both stem, 
with pedestal and bowl, chased in Renaissance effects in oxidiz- 
ed silver finish. A magnificent lamp in gilt brass is supported 
by twin Cupids in silver, and the combinations of onyx and 
silver, and onyx and gilt, make these lamps most desirable table 
ornaments. 

In addition to the beautiful display of chased metal work 
each lamp is further provided with beautiful shades made of 
silk in all the delicate tints, and festooned with deep silk fringe 
of the same colors. Other shades are composed of delicate silk 
chiffon and gauze decorated with deep flounces of lace, in soft 
pinks, greens, lilacs, gold and so on. 

There is a line of lamps with stands of ornamental iron 
work. There are scrolls and spirals, taking the form of tripods 
supporting a torch-light cup of the same material, which con- 
tains a pot of blackened brass, in which reposes the reservoir 
of the lamp. There are combinations of yellow porcelain vases 
with blackened iron filigree work, forming unique and beautiful 
lamp stands. 

Their most recherche" goods is their line of piano lamps 
that form combinations of tables and cabinets, from which 
springs the standard of the lamp itself. These are all con- 
structed in Mexican onyx, with ormolu brass framework, and 
are the richest and most sumptuous creations in the line of 
lamps we have ever seen. The illustration on the accompany- 



ing page represents one of their piano lamps (No. 434 on the 
catalogue), the cabinet stand of which contains a music rack, 
and the drawing will give a good idea of what may be called 
the latest development in pedestal lamps. The price of this 
lamp is $60. 

The Rochester lamps are manufactured by Messrs. Edward 
Miller & Co., Nos. 10 and 12 College Place, New York City. It 
is but rarely that ladies venture so far down town to buy 
lamps at a wholesale establishment, but we are assured by the 




Combined Piano Lamp and Music Cabinet in Ormolu Brass and Mexican Onyx. 
By Edward Miller & Co., New York. 

firm that they are quite willing to sell single lamps to any cus- 
tomer who chooses to call upon them. We know of no finer 
holiday, or Christmas gift, than a Rochester piano, or banquet 
lamp. As the firm is one of the highest standing, out of town 
customers can order lamps with the greatest safety, and may 
feel assured that they will be as well dealt with as if they came 
to the city personally to make their purchases. The firm issue 
a beautiful catalogue of the various styles of lamps made by 
them, which may be had on application. 
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